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THE REALISM OF BALZAC. 


It has become the fashion to discuss that 
literary marvel, Honoré de Balzac, but as books 
and theories about him increase, it is likely 
that the real nature of the man’s work will be 
more and more obscured for the general public. 
Balzac’s writings are accepted as unsurpassed 
in their own sphere of the novel of realistic, 
passionate, analytic power, but the defenders of 
opposing schools claim him as their exemplar. 
Not the critics, but the novels themselves are 
their own best interpreter. The young author 
can have no finer type of tireless devotion and 
unresting perseverance toward the fulfilment 
of a gigantic task. 

The great “ Comédie Humaine” was to have 
consisted of a hundred and fifty tales, of which 
only eighty had been written when Balzac’s 
death left the task forever incomplete. Sainte- 
Beuve says, in his “Causeries de Lundi”: 
“Balzac was, so to speak, inebriated with his 
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work. From his youth up he lived in it and 
never left it. The men and women of the ex- 
ternal world were but a pale copy of his own 
creations, whom he used to see or talk with. 
They all encompassed him, and in moments of 
enthusiasm would circle about him, and drag him 
into that immense round of the ‘Comédie 
Humaine,’ which but to look at makes us dizzy 
in passing.” Small wonder that Balzac died at 
fifty, worn out by the prodigality of his ambition. 

Herein is the fundamental difference between 
the unimaginative realists of the modern French 
school and the profound and colossal general- 
izations of types, through which Balzac toils 
upon his scientific analysis of terrible truths. 
His method is the method of Dante’s verse and 
of Michael Angelo’s sculpture. To paint in 
enduring colors the civilization of the age — 
such was his self-imposed task. The hope was 
akin to that: youthful ambition of Watts, the 
English artist, whose pictures were on exhibi- 
tion in New York a few years ago, to be able to 
express in symbolic paintings, on a heroic scale, 
the progress of civilization through all the ages 
since chaos. It is genius, and genius alone, that 
thus seizes the large view; and works on, un- 
mindful of time and mortality. With Balzac, as 
with Victor Hugo, we must count in our reckon- 
ing the magnificent fertility of resource, the 
amplitude of design, the splendor of the original 
conception. 2 

Minute analysis of Balzac’s characters only 
impresses critic and reader alike with the sense 
of dealing with immortal ghosts, more real than 
dreams, and only a little less tangible than flesh 
and blood. They are creations, such as Shake- 
speare’s, — and what could one say more? Can 
one conceive of a hereafter where Balzac, meet- 
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ing earth spirits, will not also meet his own 
children? 

Terrible earnestness, absolute veracity — 
these are Balzac’s secrets. There is the fact, 
make of it what you will; his story is done, 
and he goes on to another chapter. There are 
the people, and whoever cares to listen can hear 
them talk, whoever cares to look can see their 
behavior, whoever cares to moralize can draw 
his own conclusions. But Balzac himself has 
none; Balzac himself is not hidden behind his 
men and women, any more than Shakespeare is 
masquerading behind his Hamlet or Lear. The 
house of Claés falls, Balzac will tell you how; 
but whether its master were prince, or martyr, 
or criminal puzzles him, even as it puzzles you. 
Something of the folly, the wisdom, the change- 
ableness, the grandeur of human nature itself 
abide in Balzac’s creations, and because of this 
they must continue to live when many a so- 
called realist is forgotten. There is one realism 
that carves cameos on cherry stones, and 
another that hews a mountain intoa sphinx, and 
a granite crag into the temple of Abou Simbal. 
The realism of Balzac was of the sort that re- 
quires creative energy. 

Charles Howard Shinn. 


San Francisco, Calif. 





GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS AT HOME. 


George William Curtis is the first person for 
whom every visitor to Staten Island inquires. His 
residence is only ten minutes’ walk from the station 
at Livingston, and it is easy to find. To the resi- 
dents and tradesmen of the numberless little 
villages scattered along the edge of the island, there 
is nobody better known than the editor of Harfer’s 
Weekly, and with most of them he is personally 
acquainted. This is not to be wondered at when it 
is remembered that he has lived among them for 
thirty years, and without once moving from his first 
habitation. Mzs. Curtis lives on Bard avenue, which 
some people erroneously imagine to have been so 
named as a delicate compliment to him, and his 
house is a neat three-story frame building, standing 
on an eminence in some seven acres of land, which 
fronts on three broad avenues. What strikes a 
stranger most is the neat appearance of the 
grounds. 

Thick green hedges as high as a man’s head, and 
carefully cut and trimmed, run along the front at 


Bard avenue and down Henderson avenue, where 
there is an extensive barn and carriage-house. 
Wide-spreading trees overhang the lanes, and the 
one at the corner of the street is known as the 
Curtis elm. It was about to be'sacrificed, when 
Henderson avenue was being cut through, but Mr. 
Curtis made a plea for its preservation, and out of 
respect to him the road was given a slight curve at 
this point and the curb built around the outside of 
the roots. A noisy brook comes in near the gate- 
way, and pursues a winding course between the 
undulations of the lawn, to wander off finally 
through the grounds of Mr. Shaw, who is the father- 
in-law of Mr. Curtis, and his next-door neighbor. 

Mr. Curtis was at home, and the visitor was 
ushered through a wide hallway into the library at 
the right, where the owner of the house spends 
most of his time and performs the greater part of 
his work. 

Let us take a look around this room, and see 
what the den of a literary man is like. It has three 
large windows, one looking toward the west, where 
a beautiful sunset sky is shining through. A large, 
old-fashioned desk is at one end of the room, on 
which stands a big plaster bust of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Uncut magazines, letters, newspapers, 
and books, the arrivals by the latest mail, are on 
the desk, together with a medley of odds and ends 
of paper, manuscripts, and the thousand-and-one 
accumulations of an editor’s workshop. Three 
sides of the room are covered with books carefully 
classified, and above them are other plaster busts, 
among them busts of Scott, Shakespeare, Lincoln, 
and Goethe. A fac-simile of the original Declaration 
of Independence is hung near one window, and there 
are pencil sketches, photographs, and crayon por- 
traits scattered about. A fire of soft coal is burn- 
ing briskly in the grate, and an old-fashioned clock 
in the hall is ticking away the hours. The room is 
arranged, like everything about the house, with an 
eye to comfort and usefulness rather than for show. 
An old-fashioned picture in an oval frame and a 
typewriter on a small table bring the past and the 
present together. ~The chairs are roomy and com- 
fortable, and there is an absence of that obtrusive 
bric-a-brac and expensiveness of furnishing which 
in some houses is cunningly arranged to impress 
the beholder. 

But here is a step in the wide hallway, and Mr. 
Curtis enters and greets the visitor with a hearty 
hand-shake and resonant ‘‘ Glad to see you.” He 
is a medium-sized, well-built man, with an athletic 
frame, carefully dressed in a dark-gray suit, and 
with a genial, engaging manner. His head is large 
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and well shaped, with a thick growth of bushy gray 
hair, and his face is one with strong, handsome 
features, with white side-whiskers, a pale, ruddy 
complexion, and large, gray eyes. Few men bear 
their years so well as Mr. Curtis, for he is now 
nearly sixty-six years old, and though his life has 
been an eventful one, and he has always been a 
hard worker, he looks younger than most men do 
at fifty. 

“T lead a very simple and regular life out here in 
the country,” said he, “and am free from most 
of the interruptions and excitements of metropoli- 
tan existence. And yet it is possible for a man to 
be very busy here. I get through a good deal of 
work in the course of a week by following a daily 
routine. By g o’clock every morning I have 
finished breakfast and begun my work at this desk 
you see here. I have a very large correspondence, 
and receive and answer many letters daily. 

“ Then there are the regular duties of an editor’s 
life. A certain amount of ‘copy’ must be ready 
each week at stated intervals. I work steadily 
every day from 9 until 3, and generally an hour or 
so in the evening. In the afternoon I go out fora 
walk, and am two or three hours in the open air. I 
have walked over most of this part of Staten 
Island, and know all its roads and lanes. It israrely 
that the weather keeps me at home. On Thurs- 
day of each week I go to my office in New York, 
and spend the day there, and if I am in town on 
other days, I always drop in.” 

“ Have you ever lived in the city ?” 

“Not for any length of time of late years,” said 
Mr. Curtis. “Ihave spent nearly all of my life in 
the country. I was born in Providence in 1824, and 
saw a good deal of the country there until 1839, 
when I came to New York with my father, whose 
house in Washington place is still occupied by my 
step-brother. Then shortly afterward I went to 
Brook Farm, which was, of course, in the country. 
I left there in 1844, and spent two years in 
Concord, and after that I was four years travelling 
and sight-seeing in Europe. From 1850 to 1860 I 
spent most of my time in New York, and then I 
came to Staten Island, and have been in this house 
ever since.” - 

The conversation then naturally drifted to books. 
Mr. Curtis said that he read a great deal and kept 
fully abreast of the literary movements in this and 
other countries, without attempting to read half of 
what is turned out by the publishers. 

“ While I do not read works of fiction so indus- 
triously as I did in former years,” said he, “TI still 
read the new novels of a few authors, and such of 


othefs as have some special merit. Thus I read 
everything written by Mr. Howells and Mr. James. 
There is no English writer at present whose works 
I consider myself in duty bound to read, as was the 
case when Dickens’ and Thackeray were alive. 
Then I read all new historical, philosophical, and 
biographical works of merit, and, indeed, keep in 
touch with the intellectual world in all its phases.” 

Mr. Curtis, as a loyal New Englander, is fond of 
revisiting the scenes of his childhood, and has a 
fine residence at Ashfield, Mass., where for the past 
twenty-five years he has gone for four months every 
summer. Ashfield is in Franklin county, Mass., in 
a lovely, hilly country, about twelve hundred feet 
above the sea, and it is one of the few remaining 
communities where the old New England life is still 
to be seen. 

Mr. Curtis’ family consists of Mrs. Curtis, a 
son who is married, a physician, now living at 
Newton Centre, Mass., and a daughter, who lives 
at home. Another daughter died about fifteen 
years ago. He has two step-brothers living in this 
city, both practicing physicians and well known. in 
the medical world, Drs. Edward and John Curtis, 
each of whom has been a professor in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. Mrs. Curtis is an 
accomplished lady, and thoroughly in sympathy 
with all of her husband’s work, in which she is said 
to have been of material assistance to him. — Vew 
York World. 


* 


WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 





If you have ever given the subject any real 
thought or attention, you must have come to the 
conclusion that the first essential in writing is the 
having somefhing to say. When a young woman, 
with dainty grace of manner, confides to an editor 


such a statement as the following: “I can write 
almost anything, if you will suggest the topics, but 
my trouble is that I never can think of a subject,” the 
editor sees very clearly that this young woman has 
mistaken her vocation. Trouble in finding sub- 
jects! My dear children, it is just the other way. 
There may be trouble in finding time, or strength, 
or fit illustrations, or a paper in which to publish the 
articles when they are written, but to the born 
writer subjects come crowding like troops at a town 
muster, or birds of the air, or blossoms on the 
bough. The difficulty is not which to accept, but 
which to reject of the topics which fairly thrust 
themselves upon you; and as for driving Some of 
them away, if you bar and bolt your mental door 
upon them, they will come flying in through the 
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window, or creep in through the chinks and 
crevices of your dreams. There is an embarrass- 
ment of riches. If it is one of your per- 
plexities that you cannot think of subjects, take 
that as an indication that your work lies somewhere 
else, and do not “fash yourself,” as the Highlanders 
say, any longer with endeavoring to write, for the 
writer who succeeds is the one who must write or 
die. 

As important as the having something to say is 
the learning how to say it in the best possible 
manner. The writer who studies style acquires a 
graceful method of expressing even ordinary com- 
monplaces, and when he wishes, and is in love with 
his theme, he can be persuasive, convincing, and 
argumentative. A writer’s own individuality is not 
lost, though he may make a style a critical study, 
as you perceive when you reflect that after a while 
we know our favorite authors, even when their 
names are not given, by their coloring, their phras- 
ing, their turns of thoughts, and methods of 
constructing sentences, just as we know Wagner 
from Beethoven, or Chopin from Mendelssohn, 
when we are listening to good music. But in order 
to attain to excellence all writers need to go 
through the same careful apprenticeship, the same 
severe drill, which the student of any other art, 
profession, or trade undertakes as a matter of 
course, that he or she may acquire facility. Robert 
Louis Stevenson has told us in an interesting 
essay of the years which he devoted to studying 
the style of the writers whom he most admired, 
reading their masterpieces over and over, and then 
devoting himself to a study of their vocabularies, 
and endeavoring to write page by page in their 
particular "manner. This minute care, this pains- 
taking labor, extending over years, plus Mr. 
Stevenson’s marvellous versatility and native talent, 
told upon the result, and doubtless have gone far 
toward making him one of the most widely-read 
authors of his period. Think of the contrast 
between such fidelity to one’s best and the careless 
swiftness of many a novice. 

If you really desire to write well, you must read a 
great deal, and your reading must be in the works 
of the best authors. Indispensable to the forma- 
tion of a good style is familiarity with the Bible, 
which contains some of the finest literature in the 
world; with Shakespeare, with Homer in Chap- 
man’s or Bryant’s translations, with Milton, with 
Dante in Longfellow’s exquisite English, with 
Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot; with the 
best histories, the bes: essays, the best poetry, and 
the best biography in the libraries of the day. This 





is apparently a sweeping assertion, and the young 
aspirant for literary honors may shrink from the 
programme; yet I repeat that familiarity with the 
best literature, to which the books and authors I 
have mentioned afford you entrance, is a requisite 
to good writing, and only genius, once or twice in 
a century, perhaps, can afford to do without it. I 
speak of translations from the classics, because 
they are easily accessible, and everybody cannot 
read Latin and Greek; but the best modern 
authors and the best of our own day, among those 
whose earthly work is but lately over, have 
found helpful a familiar acquaintance with several 
tongues besides their own. To know several lan- 
guages, modern and ancient, is to multiply im- 
mensely your probabilities of writing good English. 
Indeed, unless you mean to do a great deal of hard 
work, to study very diligently, and to read exten- 
sively, you need not so much as think of becoming 
even a modest author yourself. 

Added to the knowledge of books as an outfit, 
there must be knowledge of human nature, and 
some experience of life, observation of the ways of 
people in society, sympathy with those who suffer, 
and acquaintance with the fashions of different 
countries, all of which assist the author in making 
his work interesting to that vague personage, the 
general reader. For unless it is interesting, nobody 
will read it or care for it, and so the writer might 
better have spent his time in making shoes, or 
building houses, or laying pipes, or doing some 
other thing of real and practical use to help the 
busy world along. 

There have been, of course, young writers who 
have produced books at a very early age; and be- 
fore they have had time to read many volumes, or 
meet many people, or know much of life, they have 
leaped into popularity ard achieved success. Such 
have been exceptions. It is genius only which is 
able at once to storm the citadel and gain the 
victory; and genius itself, as a rule, has gone 
through its period of effort and probation. Most 
of us have no genius, only plodding talent, and for 
us the rule is inflexible. Only industry wins 
reward. 

To descend to particulars of an external kind, 
let me specify that the young writer should be 
careful about the exterior, the mechanical part, of 
his book, of her manuscript. It is well, if your hand 
is not a clear one, or if your spelling is a trifle 
original, or youf punctuation is weak, that your 
article, poem, or story should be plainly copied in 
typewriting. The cost of this copying, if you have 
not a machine of your own, is not excessive, and 
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your manuscript is very much better equipped for 
its first venture upon a tempestuous world than it 
is if sent forth in a blind, scrawly, or doubtful 
chirography of your own. 

In writing for the press you should always adapt 
your wares to the journal to which you send your 
contribution. Many writers, both old and young, 
make absurd misfits in their attempts to write for a 
favorite paper, sending a light sketch to a profound 
review, a paper on housekeeping to one devoted to 
politics, an article on games and pastimes to a 
theological magazine, or a “ grown-up story” to a 
periodical which caters to the juvenile world. 
Another mistake, and perhaps the most common of 
all, is in supposing that when an article is declined 
it is because of some personal pique on the part of 
the editor. This does not affect the matter of 
decision in the least. The beginner exclaims, with 
asigh: “If I were only known, my work would 
have a chance, but I am not Whittier, or anybody 
else who is eminent. I,am only plain John Smith 
or Jenny Brown.” 

Very true; and being John or Jenny, your work 
ought to be very good indeed to compete on any- 
thing like an equality with that of the skilled, 
practiced writer, who, like you, was once a beginner 
and obscure, but who now has climbed to the pro- 
verbially roomy place at the top. Of one thing be 
assured, good work is always regarded with respect, 
and remarkable work, if from a new writer, ‘meets 
a very cordial welcome. 

Do not be mercenary or selfish in your motives. 
Write for something higher than money, better 
than fame. Write that you may do good, that you 
may brighten a gloomy world, that you may help a 
brother or sister to carry a heavy load. The person 
who writes only for material ends will never be in 
the front ranks.— Margaret E. Sangster, in Har- 
per’s Young People. 
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WHAT MAGAZINE EDITORS WANT. 


“ What kind of literary matter is the most sala- 
ble?” To have this question answered by those 
most competent, I recently had solicited the views 
of the editors of some of our best-known maga- 
zines, and their replies will, I am sure, possess 
some interest. 

Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Century, 
said: “On general principles, ‘availability’ with a 
manuscript means exactly what the word implies. 
An article may be good in itself, and not be ‘ avail- 
able’ for several reasons, reasons which sometimes 
it may not be desirable to give. For instance, 


suppose a magazine is at work on a certain scheme 
(possibly a series of articles to begin at a given 
date ), which scheme can not yet be announced, and 
suppose an excellent article is sent in which touches 
upon this subject, but is not of the sort required. 
There might be a reason for not using such an 
article, which it might not be expedient to give to 
the writer. The lack of ‘availability’ may be, of 
course, a literary or artistic lack, but it is not neces- 
sarily so. If you wish to know what articles are 
now most ‘ available’ for the Century, I will be glad 
to tell you, although it may be considered a profes- 
sional secret. The very best poem, the very best 
novel, or short story, essay, or descriptive article 
that can be written in the English language, and 
especially by an American writer, is in constant 
demand. It very much helps, and it should very 
much help, a contribution if it is signed by a writer 
whose good work in the past has given him or her 
an audience with the public. But every manuscript 
that comes here is carefully scanned for ‘ available’ 
material. If we make a mistake, and send back a 
superlatively good work of literary art by an 
unknown hand, it is our heads that are to blame, and 
not our hearts.” 

“The ‘available’ in magazine literature?” said 
Henry M. Alden, the editor of Harper's Magazine. 
“Tt would take two hours to answer that, so as not 
to be misleading. Availability is not a thing of 
manner or of matter. Style, plot, method, are not 
taken separately into account in my reading of 
manuscripts. Itis something easily felt, but hardly 
defined, that influences my decision—a sort of. 
comprehension of literary values and quality, 
growing out of the knowledge of what our public 
wants and what we aim to give them.” 

John Foord, editor of Harper’s Weekly, said: 
“ The answer to ‘ What makes a manuscript availa- 
ble ?’ depends wholly on what you call literature. 
Much that gets into print is not literature in any 
sense, and some very excellent literature is not at 
all available. If I wanted an article upon a subject 
about which only one man could write with some 
knowledge, I would take what he gave me, if it 
broke all the laws of grammar and spelling in 
every line. If a hundred men could write as 
understandingly, I would take the work of him who 
had told what he knew in those dealings with the 
sunshiny phases of human nature. Tragedy is 
depressing. The dark, the lurid, the horrible, leave 
an ill taste in the mental mouth, that does not help 
readers, either to be better or to endure better. 
And our honest purpose is to help people to lead 
clean and happy lives. But we shun the didactic as 
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we would the plague. Our stories must have no 
moral, save the incidental one breathed through 
and through them. Aside from the morbid, we lay 
no trammels on our writers. All life and adventure 
are open to them. Ina general way, the more proba- 
ble and natural incident there is ina story, the better 
for our purpose, and the simpler and clearer the tell- 
ing of it, the more certain it is of acceptance.” 

Young Mr. Bonner answered for the ew York 
Ledger: “Of course, love stories are our staple, 
though we do not confine ourselves to them. Our 
solid reading, though, has usually a great name 
behind it. In our stories we want first, most, above 
everything, a wholesome atmosphere. The stories 
that suit our public are of three kinds — detective, 
adventurous, and love stories pure and simple. 
Though so diverse, the same general principles 
apply to all. The populace is all on the side of the 
right. The villain must, in the end, be punished, 
be he burglar or banker, a howling savage or a 
howling swell. And the hero and heroine must 
marry and live happy ever after. If you can take 
them on to the first christening, in your final 
chapter, it will be the most interesting of all. I find 
that our public, which is the great, wholesome, 
homely, American one, has no objection to a liberal 
allowance of tears in the middle of its tales, if only 
there be sunshine at the end. Pathos of a simple, 
every-day kind tells wonderfully. A piece of humor 
goes well, but it must not be either too broad or so 
delicate as to go over their heads. Satire and 
cynicism they abominate —and I donot blame them 
in the least. The more incident the better. It 
need not be sensational; indeed, I find that the 
lurid is rather repellant. Probability must not be 
wholly overlooked; but, if the events are rapid, 
exciting, and not too much out of the common, 
readers will forgive almost any stretch of the possi- 
ble. As to style, simple words, short sentences, 
and clear construction fill the measure of our 
requirements.” 

John Brisben Walker, editor of the Cosmopolitan, 
said: “The most available article for us is one 
that is a crystallization from its writer’s experience. 
The magazine field has been so reaped and gleaned, 
the straw of each harvest so many times threshed 
over, that it is only in a literature of fact that I see 
a possibility of anything new. The man who best 
does a thing is sure to know all about it. Whether 
or no he best knows how to tell about it makes no 
sort of difference. Given matters born of experi- 
mental knowledge, the putting of it in shape is ridicu- 
lously easy. Grammar, spelling, punctuation, and 
style can be had at low rates, even if you don’t keep 





an extra supply in the office. Let me have a fact 
that is new, or useful, or entertaining, and I will 
see to its proper presentment. Only the fact must 
not be spread too thin. A unique experience may 
supply one or half a dozen thoroughly good articles. 
If it is stretched out into a dozen, twenty, fifty, it 
becomes simply unendurable.” 

Marion Harland, editor of the’ Home Maker, 
said: “The articles available for us must have 
first of all a reason for being. That is, if a story, 
there must be a good deal of story in it; if about 
actual things, it must have something to say, and 
when it is done saying it, instead of meandering 
through superfluous pages, it must stop. Next I 
put clear, strong, nervous English, a certain popu- 
lar knack, without which nothing is acceptable, 
and the minor virtue of timeliness. I do not par- 
ticularize pure morality and wholesomeness, because 
that goes without saying.” 

Mr. Seligman, of the Zfoch, said: “Of course, a 
great name is always considered. It is not, how- 
ever, always conclusive. That is to say, we take 
nothing on trust, but reserve always the right of 
private judgment. Matter from unknown hands, 
especially stories, must show interest and value in 
the first paragraph. Life is too short, printer’s ink 
too valuable, to permit of tedious preambles. Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman said to me once: ‘ Above 
everything, have your stories dramatic—and told 
in plain English. With that, you cannot go very 
far out of the way.’ Next to the dramatic quality 
I rank originality either of plot or motif. Dialect, 
Iabhor. Give me English, pure and undefiled — 
the more classical the better.” — Edward W. Bok, 
in the Chicago Journal. 





THE FLOOD OF IMPURE FICTION. 





One of my friends, who is a judge in a court of 
law, and, besides, is a good judge in matters liter- 
ary, remarked to me not long ago on the great 
number of low-priced volumes containing impure 
fiction which were flooding the market. He had 
been talking about them to a newsdealer. “ And,” 
said he, “I was surprised to learn from the dealer 
that the demand for this sort of stuff comes chiefly 
from ladies.” 

I began to offer him my opinion as to the causes 
which had brought vicious books into circulation. 
But he interrupted me by saying: “Oh, yes, you 
literary fellows always have your theories ready for 
every emergency. But you don’t know anything 
about it. The whole trouble is, these books are in 


demand because society itself is so rotten.” It 
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may be permissible to say here, without contumacy, 
that I think the judge and the newsdealer were 
both mistaken. A good deal depends on what is 
meant by “ladies.” It is not likely that those who 
may properly be classified under that term give any 
great support to immoral trash. To say that the 
readers of such trash are mostly women is a mere 
corollary to the established fact that the greater 
proportion of all novel-readers are women. Again, 
the assumption that society in general has, within 
a few years, become so corrupt as to sustain a kind 
of writing which it would not have tolerated two 
decades ago, for example, is an assumption fairly 
open to much doubt. The rapid growth of an 
idle wealthy class in the United States may be 
supposed to have wrought great changes, and to 
have exerted a bad influence. But this, after all, 
is asmall item. The general truth, which remains 
unchanged, is sufficient to account for the phe- 
nomenon. This truth is, that the morbid and evil 
element is always present in society, even under the 
most strait-laced conditions, and in hard-working 
rural communities, as well as in populous centres, 
where there is a larger leisure class. The good 
element is also present, and in the main is much 
more strong. But its presence is less manifest in 
literary affairs, because there is nothing sensa- 
tional, nothing to excite remark, in the popular 
approval of a good book, whereas the currency of 
an immoral book immediately rouses attention. 

The morbid and evil element, always latent, has 
asserted itself decidedly of late, in the encourage- 
ment of unwholesome fiction. The question before 
us, with regard to this, is simply: How has it hap- 
pened that the evil element has been able to assert 
itself so boldly by making a market fo¥ demoraliz- 
ing stories? Observation leads me to infer that 
there are four causes at work to produce this result. 

1. Zhe lack of an International Copyright. 
Fashionable society has for a long time ,been read- 
ing wicked French novels, which it would not 
consent to be seen reading if they were printed in 
English. But, latterly, these novels have been 
issued in cheap translations that reach all classes of 
the people. It is a maxim of economicsthat a 
debased currency will always drive out of circula- 
tion a sterling currency, if tiie chance be given to it. 
These debased books work against books of sterling 
worth, and tend to drive them into retirement. 
Certain American writers, seeing how the standard 
has been lowered, have hastened to meet the situa- 
tion by supplying stories of low moral tone, which 
have a degrading effect. 

2. The unprincipled course of many American 


newspapers, in ministering toa foul taste for details 
of scandal and vice. A “temple of journalism ” is: 
now building in New York ; and at the laying of its- 
corner-stone eminent orators said that the press, as- 
represented by the newspaper which is to inhabit 
this temple, was the one thing that made “litera- 
ture and liberty ” possible in this country. In this 
same newspaper I found an advertisement of a 
novel meant to be wicked, written by a woman. 
The advertisement begged people to read certain 
pages of the novel, at news-stands, even if they, 
did not buy the volume. The pages which were: 
indicated contained appeals to the vilest perversions: 
of normal human impulses. The rest of the paper 
contained many columns of reporting which were 
addressed to the same abnormal taste that the: 
advertisement counted upon. 

3. The unwise restriction which popular preju- 
dice has put upon conscientious and able American 
novelists, to prevent them from treating the great 
problems of sin, and crime, and vice in actual life 
with that freedom and sincerity which Dickens,. 
Thackeray, and George Eliot employed without 
offence, and to the best moral ends. When the: 
best writers are restrained from dealing with the 
facts of life in a lofty tone, the worst writers will 
rush in and deal with these facts in a low and 
shameless tone, and will receive a considerable 
support; because the public wants to receive truth, 
and, failing to get it from high and pure sources, 
will greedily take a garbled representation of it 
from low and impure sources. 

4. The silly license now allowed to immature 
women, in both their reading and their writing. Many 
of the indecent books which trouble us are the 
work of young women. This could not be the 
case if the same prudent control .were exercised 
over the reading and writing of young women 
which is applied to their diet and exercise, and to 
their general hygiene. It is madness to suppose 
that, while all sorts of precautions are necessary in 
order to develop healthy men and women physi- 
cally, we can dispense with those precautions in 
developing a nation of men and women healthy in 
mind and morals. To stem the flood of impure 
fiction, we need international copyright; a higher 
standard of decency in the daily press; greater 
liberty for American novelists of accredited ability 
in presenting the problems of life in a serious way ;. 
and much /ess liberty than is now permitted to 
foolish young women to saturate themselves with 
morbid notions, and to unload their crude and 
unpleasant imaginings upon the public. — George 
Parsons Lathrop, in The Epoch. 
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Every AUTHOR subscriber should be a 
WRITER subscriber, too. 


All subscriptions for THE AUTHOR must 
begin with the January number, and be for one 
year. 


Short, practical articles on any topic con- 


nected with literary work are always wanted for 


THE AUTHOR and THE WRITER. 


The publisher of THE AUTHOR will send, 
post-paid, to any address, any book that may be 
desired, on receipt of the publisher’s advertised 
price. 


Three bound volumes of THE WRITER and 
one bound volume of THE AUTHOR are now 
ready for delivery. The four volumes will be 
sent, post-paid, to any address for five dollars. 
For two dollars more, — seven dollars in all, — 
a subscription for THE WRITER and THE 


AUTHOR for 1890 will be given in addition. 
The price of single bound volumes of either 
magazine is $1.50. 


Single numbers of THE AUTHOR for any 
month of 1889 may still be had, but the supply 
for some months is nearly gone. Soon it will 
be too late to complete your files. 


Any regular buyer of THE AUTHOR may se- 
cure a copy of the full index for Volume III. by 
sending to the publisher his address and the 
address of the newsdealer who regularly supplies 
him with the magazine. 


Any subscriber who wishes to exchange his 
unbound set of THE AUTHOR for 1889 for a 
bound volume may do so by sending to the 
publisher, prepaid, his unbound numbers, — 
provided they are untrimmed and in good con- 
dition, — together with seventy-five cents, to 
pay the cost of binding and postage. 


Writers who come within the scope of the 
“ Directory of American Writers, Editors, and 
Publishers,” now in course of preparation, should 
send the required information to the editor of 
THE WRITER at once. It is desired that the 
Directory shall be complete, and no writer can 
afford to be omitted from the list. No charge 
of any kind is made for the insertion of a name 
and address. 


\THE BOOKS OF 1889. 


The Publishers’ Week/f in its “ annual sum- 
mary number ” records a marked falling off in 
the number of books published during 1889. 
The production of books in the United States 
in 1888 was, next to that of 1886, the largest 
known in the annals of the publishing trade. In 
1889 only 4,014 books were recorded, against 
4,631 in the previous year, and 4,676 in 1886. 
The books published in 1889 are divided into 
classes as follows: Fiction, 942; law, 410; 
juvenile books, 388; theology and _ religion, 
363 ; education and language, 319; biography 
and memoirs, 178; poetry and the drama, 171; 
fine art and illustrated books, 171; medical 
scieace and hygiene, 157; political and social 
science, 157; literary history and miscellany, 
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144; description and travel, 139; useful arts, 
129; history, 110; physical and mathematical 
science, 96; domestic and rural, 44; sports and 
amusements, 43; mental and moral philosophy, 
28; humor and satire, 25. In the department 
of fiction alone more books were published in 
1889 than in 1888, the increase being 68. 
Allowing about 450 books as issues of the better 
class of the best known cheap libraries, the 
rest must be new novels from either American 
or foreign sources. The larger portion seems 
to be from American writers — who have pre- 
cipitated a flood of novels during the year. 
These books are of such an ephemeral nature 
that the publishers resorted largely to paper 
bindings, and a greater number of books were 
sent out in paper covers last year than ever 
before. Paper bindings, indeed, are growing 
in favor, and for books which are not likely to 
have a permanent place upon the library shelves 
they are quite as satisfactory as covers of cloth. 
The publishers seem: to be vying with each 
other in making them artistic and attractive. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


Robert Underwood Johnson, the secretary of 
the American Copyright League, requests us 
to say that the executive committee of the 
league would be gratified to have the codpera- 
tion of all those who are engaged in literary 
and newspaper work, and they are invited to 
send their names and addresses to him for that 
purpose, and to become members of the 
league, the annual dues of which are two dol- 
lars. The prospect of the passage of an 
International Copyright law is brighter now than 
at any previous time since the agitation began; 
it has been favorably reported in the Senate, 
and soon will be in the House; and it is ex- 
pected that the sense of both houses will be 
taken on the measure during the present session. 
It is desirable, while the question is pending, 
to show that the measure has the universal 
approval and active support of American men 
of letters. All who earn their living, in whole 
or in part, by literary effort are interested 
in the fortune of this bill, and are requested to 
identify themselves with the movement, and 
to assist it by writing to members of Congress to 


urge the passage of the measure. If any writers 
for the press wish for documents or other 
material for articles, they can be secured by 
addressing the secretary at No. 33 East Seven- 
teenth street, New York City. 


A DIRECTORY OF WRITERS. 


A means of easy inter-communication be- 
tween writers, editors, and publishers has long 
been needed. To supply this need, the editor 
of THE WRITER has undertaken to compile a 
“ Directory of American Writers, Editors, and 
Publishers,” which will be published at the 
earliest possible day. No charge whatever will 
be made for the insertion of names and addresses 
in this Directory, the usefulness of which, par- 
ticularly to editors and publishers who wish to 
communicate with writers, will be evident at a 
glance. 

The desire of the editor is to make the 
Directory as nearly complete as possible, but 
the army of minor writers is so great that .it 
will be necessary to limit the number of ad- 
dresses in some reasonable way. It has been 
thought best, therefore, to include in the first 
edition only the names of writers who have had 
a contribution printed in some one of the lead- 
ing magazines or weekly periodicals during the 
last five years, or who have had a book pub- 
lished within the last ten years. Writers who 
are included in either of these classes are 
requested to send a¢ once to the editor of THE 
WRITER the following items of information : — 

(1.) Name of writer. 

(2.) Present residence. 

(3-) Permanent business address. 

(4.) Literary specialty. 

(5-) Titles of principal articles or books 
printed, and dates of publication. 

This information should be sent promptly, 
for the Directory has been for some time in 
preparation, and its publication will not be long 
delayed. 

The editor of the Directory will be obliged, 
if, in addition, writers will send on a separate 
sheet, not for publication in the Directory, auto- 
biographical particulars, including date of birth, 
place of birth, parents’ names, date of marriage, 
name of husband or wife, successive places of 
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residence, title and date of first work printed, 
list of later works, and other such matter as 
would be suitable for publication in a “ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of American Authors,” 
now in course of preparation. 

By the prompt codperation of those who are 
interested in the matter, the early publication 
of the Directory may be secured. Editors of 
periodicals, to whom the Directory will be 
especially useful, are requested to aid in the 
compilation by sending to the editor the ad- 
dresses of contributors who do good work, but 
who may not have a national reputation. The 
more of such addresses the Directory contains, 
the greater its usefulness to editors will be. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX’S ADVICE. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox receives so many letters 
from young writers asking for advice that she 
has had printed in pamphlet form her “ open letter 
to literary aspirants,” entitled “A Literary 
Career.” Among other things,she says: “If 
you desire the opinion of an expert upon the 
merits of your manuscript before sending it to 
a publisher, you can send it to some literary 
bureau, and pay for the opinion. The best and 
most valuable one I know of is The Writer’s 
Literary Bureau, Boston, Mass:, P. O. Box 
1905. This Bureau offers to read manuscripts 
and give scientific advice as to their disposal ; 
general advice based on the defects observed ; 
thorough grammatical and rhetorical revision; 
one or more typewritten copies, at very reason- 
able rates. I have known several young authors 
to sell manuscripts through this Bureau. The 
prices they received were small, but beginners, 
as a rule, receive small prices.” 


THE WRITER FOR FEBRUARY. 


THE WRITER for February contains : 
Author’s Confession,” by Eugene L. Didier ; 
“ A Writer’s Strange Experience,” by S. Jennie 
Smith; “ Dialect Spelling,” by L. B. Fletcher; 
“ American Dialects,” by Richard Lew Daw- 
son; “Hints on Correspondence,” by Thomas 
Tapper; “The Overwhelmed Editor,” by 
Charles Robert Harker ; “ An Objectionable Ex- 
pression,” by J. Henry Hager; Editorial, “A 


“ An 


Poet’s Pathetic Plea”; and the usual depart- 
ments entitled “ Queries,” “ The Use and Misuse 
of Words,” “Book Reviews,” “ Helpful Hints 
and Suggestions,” “ Literary Articles in Periodi- 
cals,” and “News and Notes.” To these is 
added a new department of literary odds and 
ends, called “The Scrap Basket,” which 
promises to become one of the most interest- 
ing features of the magazine. 





QUERIES. 


{ Readers of THe AuTHOoR are invited to answer questions 
asked in this department. Replies should be brief and to the 
point, and they should always mention the number of the ques- 
tion answered. ] 


No. 47.— What authors have written poems 
about the poet Walt Whitman? CORSC: 
Lonpon, Ohio. 


No. 48.—In Tennyson’s “ Locksley Hall” are 
the speaker and his comrades simply gentlemen of 
that period or archers? If neither, what? If not 
arbitrary, what is the popular opinion? 4H. H. H. 

Mempuis, Tenn. 


No. 49.— Will some one please inform me who 
is the author of the lines : — 
“Our horses snort and snuff the sea, 
And pant for what we ought to be’”’? 
Also, who is the author of the lines: — 
“Only an old, bent woman, 
Who came through the open door, 
Standing unnoticed and weary 
Where she never had stood before. 
Only a stir and a whisper — ’’? 


Bancor, Me. 


QUERIES ANSWERED. 


No. 19. — Valérie Marneffe is one of the char- 
acters in Balzac’s ‘‘ Cousin Bette.” She is not a 
very nice character. J. F. G. 

AMHERST, Mass. 


No. 24. — For ordinary manifolding on the type- 
writer it is not necessary to oil tissue paper, and to 
take as many as twenty good copies, nothing of the 
character of oil is used, except a little elbow grease, 
perhaps. Should a copy on heavy paper be desired 
in addition to several tissue copies, place the heavy 
paper last, next to the roller, a carbon sheet on top. 
Get the common manila parchment, or parchment 
copying paper, eight by twelve, gummed on one 
end. This may be: procured from the Wm. 
Mann Co., of Philadelphia, in four-ream packages 
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at very small cost. Use the common carbon, not 
the sheets carboned on one side only, and place 
two sheets of the tissue between each two sheets 
of carbon. In this manner twenty copies may be 
made with ten sheets of carbon. Count out twenty- 
one sheets. This will give you two on top, one of 
which will be cut up by the type, and therefore 
wasted. Do not tear the tissue from the package 
until your carbon is in place. Remove the ribbon 
on the machine. Write directly on the tissue. 


W. H. M. 
Sroux City, Iowa. 


No. 26.— A very good, almost necessary, little 
manual for verse-writers is “The Rhymester” 
(price, $1.00). For more advanced study Sidney 
Lanier’s “ Science of English Verse ” ( price, $2.00 ) 
will supply the writer’s needs pretty fully, and also 
furnish other authorities and references in plenty. 
For sonnet-writing Leigh Hunt’s treatise and col- 
lection (price, $1.00) is still good, especially the 
treatise ; and for modern “society verse,” including 
the popular French forms, the little volume 
entitled “Ballades and Rondeaux,” edited by 
Gleeson White ( price, $1.00 ), is excellent in explana- 
tion and selections. These books will serve to 
begin upon. The preface to Frederick Locker’s 
“Lyra Elegantiarum,” a charming collection of 
light verse (price, $2.00), may be read with pleasure 
and profit, and many magazine articles by Austin 
Dobson, Andrew Lang, and others, are interesting. 


Cc. B. 
Riptey, Ohio. 


No. 27.— An interesting and stimulating book 
on oratorical style is Professor Austin Phelps’ 
“English Style in Public Discourse, with Special 
Reference to the Usages of the Pulpit.” New 
York, Scribners, 1883. J. F. G. 


AMHERST, Mass. 


No. 33. — “J. W.” probably means a pamphlet 
entitled “ Miss Mallows among the Publishers: A 
Sad Literary Experience by Miss Mallows’ Friend,” 
published at twenty-five cents by the Mallows 
Publishing Co., Lock Box No. 60, Boston, Mass., 
in 1881. I have no means of knowing whether this 
publishing company is still in existence. The 
pamphlet itself relates the experience of a young 
lady who has literary aspirations ; she in turn takes 
to poetry and prose, writes sonnets, little essays on 
every-day topics, and thrilling stories of more than 
five hundred pages, with all of which she experi- 
ments upon the hard-hearted editors of the 
Monthly Antic, The Scribblers’ Magazine, etc., and 
upon the well-known publishers; “ The Piper Broth- 
ers,” “Messrs. Step-Down-and-Out,” etc. Manu- 


script after manuscript is returned to her, and at 
length, after considerable deliberation, she decides 
upon taking to juvenile literature as the best-paid 
and the best-appreciated kind of modern literature. 
She chooses the effective title, “Little Frizzly 
Bangs,” and starts off upon a six-months’ effort, 
which, when finished, meets only with the fate of 
previous efforts. She almost dies over this of a 
brain fever, but recovers sufficiently to relate her 
experiences to a friend, who offers it as a warning 
to all other young people “ not to do it.” A. G. 
New York, N. Y. 


No. 46.— Several articles by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, reprinted from English magazines, 
wholly or in part, touching the subject of his 
investigation into, and acquirement of, literary style 
have appeared in Zhe Critic within late years. 
Reference to the files and indexes of this excellent 
paper will furnish the clew for supplying the 
inquirer’s wants. Cc. Bi 

Rrptey, Ohio. 


—~> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT WRITERS. 


Braddon. — Miss Braddon, whose fiftieth novel, 
“The Day Will Come,” has just made its appear- 
ance, was born in Soho square in 1837, so that she is 
now fifty-three. Long before she arrived at years of 
discretion she was hard at work for the newspapers, 
and struck oil with that famous novel, “Lady 
Audley’s Secret.” Since then she has turned out 
the other forty-nine with a regularity which has 
been, no doubt, highly beneficial to her revenue. 
Miss Braddon lives at Lichfield House, a handsome 
red-brick-fronted mansion on Richmond Hill, Lon- 
don, commanding the lovely prospect which has 
figured more than once in her novels. She is 
seldom seen at parties, and is not one of the much- 
praised. Her cheerful countenance may some- 
times be seen at great first nights, such as Mr. 
Irving’s, but she prefers her retreat at Richmond to 
the hurly-burly of town life. Miss Braddon has a 
big library, and is a great reader. She writes so 
many folios per diem, is fond of riding, and has a 
country place in the New Forest.— fall Mail 
Gazette. 


Balzac. — Balzac’s method of working was eccen- 
tric. When he had well considered the subject 
upon which he proposed to write, he would cover 
some thirty or forty pages with ideas and phrases. 
These he would send to the printer, who returned 
proof-sheets pasted upon large sheets of paper. 
The work was then corrected. Ona second reading 
the forty pages grew to a hundred, and so on, while 
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on the proof-sheets new lines would start from the 
beginning, middle, or end of a phrase; and if the 
margins were insufficient, other sheets were added, 
until at last the work was satisfactorily completed. 
A specimen of Balzac’s “ proof ” has the appearance 
of a geographical map, with its rivers, estuaries, 
and lakes; or perhaps it even more closely resem- 
bles a complicated railway system, in which the 
lines cross and recross each other in a manner that 
would almost bewilder Bradshaw. The most 
graphic description of this realist at work is to be 
found in an article in the /igaro of December 15, 
1837, called “The Misfortunes and Adventures of 
César Birotteau Before his Birth.” It would appear 
that /igaro promised the book for December 15, 
and Balzac only began it on November 17. The 
printing press was prepared. Balzac immediately 
sent in 200 sheets, “scribbled” in five nights of 
fever. “Every one knows how he writes,” says 
Figaro. “It was an outline, a chaos, an apocalypse, 
a Hindu poem.... The time was short; no 
one could make head or tail of the writing, but it 
was transposed as nearly as possible into familiar 
signs. The author sent back the first. two proofs, 
pasted on enormous placards. It was frightful. 
From each sign, from each printed word, shot a 
pen stroke, gliding like a sky-rocket, and bursting at 
the extremity of a luminous fire of phrases, epithets, 
substantives, underlined, crossed, intermingled, 
erased, and superposed. Its appearance was simply 
dazzling.... The office was far from gay. 
The typesetters beat their breasts, the presses 
groaned, the proof-readers tore their hair.” The 
proofs were sent back seven consecutive times ; and 
then a “few symptoms of excellent French” ap- 
peared, and there was observed a certain connection 
between the phrases; but the day —the fifteenth of 
December — was fast approaching, and it was felt 
that the book would never appear. But Balzac and 
Figaro kept their word with the public, and “César 
Birotteau ” saw the light on the date agreed upon. 
It was composed, written, and corrected fifteen 
times by the author in twenty days. In a letter in 
which he speaks of an attack of neuralgia he says: 
“TI wrote ‘César Birotteau’ with my feet in 
mustard; I am now writing ‘ Les Paysans’ with my 
head in opium.” — Belgravia. 


Carleton. — What may really be called my first 
poetic effort was written at ten years of age, and 
was a letter in rhyme. My older sister was at 
boarding-school ; she had written for some of the 
papers and magazines, both in prose and poetry, and 
I thought I would show her that she had not carried 
away with her all the aftlatus of the family. I 


heard of a neighboring young man who could write 
letters in rhyme, and so I thought I would undertake 
the same feat. I did up everything at the farm 
and in the vicinity in choice doggerel, and mailed it 
to her. A precious young goose she must have 
thought me. I represented her favorite horse as 
about to die of melancholy, because she was not 
there to ride him; told her the trees and flowers 
were all perishing, because she was not present to 
smile upon them; and killed off two very worthy 
and healthy neighbors, because their names hap- 
pened to rhyme with some word of a mortuary 
character. The whole letter was wildly sepulchral 
in its nature, and half amused and half scared the 
young lady. I remember that it closed with these 
pathetic lines : — 
I must end my letter 
And bring it to a close; 
Perhaps it will be better 
To make the next in prose. 

The eagerness with which she consented to this 
proposition made me fear that poetry was not ex- 
actly my best card. But she was a dear, sweet girl, 
and upon her return home she petted and en- 
couraged my poor little rhymes much more than 
they deserved. The grief of my boyhood was her 
death, a few years afterward. She would have 
made her mark in literature, and I hope is to-day 
writing songs in heaven. — W7// Carleton, in Ladies’ 
Home Journal for February. 


Bell. — Orelia Kay Bell is above medium height, 
with a slender, willowy figure, which is carried with 
smooth, unconscious grace. Her head is well poised, 
and her face is of that sensitive, refined cast which 
one likes to study and think of. I don’t know what 
it is that makes an artist’s mouth different from all 
others, but this morning a tender sensitiveness, 
a sweet firmness, is strong in the delicate lips 
which part over exquisitely white teeth. The eyes 
are gray; the hair, which is worn in soft waves off 
of the fine brown, is light. One would not have to 
read this young girl’s verses to know she had a 
rarely pure soul, and a mind as clear and bright as 
the stars to where her genius often soars. Like all 
successful people, Orelia Kay Bell is an optimist. 
She started out in her career with this faith : “The 
world is just and good. I will give my talent to it, 
and if there is no response to my voice, why, that 
voice has failed to reach the heart of mankind.” 
With this view, she persevered, writing what came 
to her, sending it to one publication, and, if re- 
turned, sending it cheerfully toanother. Mr. Grady 
was the first editor who gave her an order and paid 
her for a poem. Her verses in the Constitution 
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were widely copied and most highly commended in 
other leading journals. About two years ago she 
commenced contributing to a number of leading 
Northern publications. A number of her sweetest 
songs were accepted by the Detroit Free Press; then 
Mr. Gilder, of the Century, accepted a poem, and 
during these two years that magazine has published 
some dozen.of her poems, a fact very flattering to 
a writer. Miss Bell is growing in her work every 
day. She is a careful student of her art and a care- 
ful critic of herself, and everything she does leaves 
an impression vivid, clear, and infinitely chaste. — 
Atlanta Constitution. 


Morley. — John Morley, who is regarded in some 
quarters as the probable successor of Mr. Glad- 
stone, won his earliest repute in the domain of 
letters. He was born in Blackburn, in 1838, and 
was educated at Oxford, where he took high 
honors. As an historian, biographer, critic} and 
essayist, his name has long been familiar to all 
scholars. He also achieved brilliant success as an 
editor of various reviews and of the Pal/ Mall 
Gazette. In 1883, after several unsuccessful at- 
tempts elsewhere, he was elected member for 
Newcastle, and in due course became Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Chief Secretary for Ireland. From the 
first he has been an ardent supporter of the home- 
rule scheme, and one of the most able. Recently 
he has shown a disposition to dissociate himself 
from the most radical wing of the Liberal party, 
and has avowed himself a firm believer in the prin- 
ciple of monarchy, and an opponent of the eight- 
hour system. His speeches are full of learning and 
models of literary style. His convictions are strong, 
and his independence and honesty absolute. — 7. 
Ranken Towse, in the Chautauquan for February. 


Stanley.— Henry M. Stanley was born near 
Denbigh, in Wales, in 1840. He lived there until 
ten years of age, when he sailed as cabin-boy in a 
vessel bound for New Orleans. Here he was 
adopted by a merchant named Stanley, whose name 
he took in place of his original one of John Row- 
lands. His patron died without leaving a will, and 
Stanley was obliged to shift for himself. He 
entered the Confederate service, and was made a 
prisoner. He afterward joined the Union service, 
and served on a war-ship. After the close of the 
war he became a newspaper correspondent, and in 
1876 was sent by the Mew York Herald as cor- 
respondent to Abyssinia, and afterward to Spain. 
In 1870 he was sent to find Livingstone, of whom 
nothing had been heard for two years. In 1874 the 
New York Herald and the London Telegraph sent 
him on another African expedition to discover the 


source of the Nile. His published works are “ How 
I Found Livingstone” and “Through the Dark 
Continent,” both of which are too familiar to need 
more than mention, and his latest, “‘ The Congo 
and the Founding of Its Free State,” is a descrip- 
tion of his last journey but one, commenced in 1879, 
under the auspices of the International Association, 
founded at Brussels, the object of which was to 
develop the great basin of the Congo. His very 
last journey was for the relief of Emin Bey, which 
was happily terminated in the most successful 
manner. Stanley must be classed with the very 
greatest of all explorers, ancient or modern.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Whitman. — The good gray poet was seen yes- 
terday by a Zimes reporter at his little frame 
cottage, 328 Mickle street, Camden. Since the 
banquet tendered him last May he seems to have 
taken a new lease of life. In talking of himself, 
Mr. Whitman said: “I am jogging along in the old 
pathway and my old manner, able to be wheeled 
about some days, and in rainy weather content to 
stay shut up in my den, where I have society enough 
in my books and in the daily communication I 
carry on, chiefly by letters, with the outside world. 
I am sure, if anybody had told me fifteen years ago, 
when I first suffered from my acute attack of paraly- 
sis, that I would live to be seventy years old, I 
would have bet a ducat to a beggarly denier that the 
curtain of life would have been rung down on me 
long before this time of year. It is best to keep an 
even mind. If I had met trouble even half way, I 
would have lain down and died long ago. I tried 
to be a philosopher, to take things easy, and to take 
them as they came, and I seem to have succeeded, 
for in some respects I seem to feel better and 
stronger than I did at my last birthday. If I live till 
the thirty-first day of next May, I will be seventy- 
one years old. Tennyson still writes to me, as do 
many others of my English and German friends. 
They insist on keeping themselves informed of my 
bodily and mental health, whereat I am profoundly 
grateful. I may not be able to bring forth any 
more books, but I still write whenever the spirit 
moves me (and you know I am part Quaker). 
John Burroughs is my oldest literary friend now 
living. It was I who named his successful book, 
‘Wake Robin.’ He came to see me a few days ago, 
but he has lost some of his old-time vim by reason 
of his suffering from insomnia. Not long since I 
had a delightful letter from Edwin Arnold, written 
in San Francisco. He promises to come back by 
the way of New York, and to spend a day with me 
in Camden. It will be to me ‘a lucky day.’ And 
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do you know,” said Mr. Whitman, sadly, “that 
William D. O’Conner, of the Treasury Department, 
is dead? He it was who wrote the first article in 
any American magazine about me. It was in the 


first number of the old Putnam’s Magazine, and it 
must have been thirty years ago. 
the article,and it was called ‘The Carpenter. 
Philadelphia Times for January 26. 
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LITERARY NEWS AND NOTES. 


He got $300 for 





Sallie Joy White, of the Boston Herald, has in 
the March Wide Awake an article for young women 
on “ Newspaper Workers.” 

Cassell & Co., of London, have made over their 
American business to a new firm, the Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co., of which O. M. Dunham is president. 

The oldest free public library among English- 
speaking people, and probably the oldest in the 
world, is at Peterboro, N. H. 

The American Economic Association offers a 
prize of $250 for the best essay on “ State and Local 
Taxation of Personal Property in the United 
States,” and prizes of $300 and $200 for the two 
best essays on “ Women Wage-Earners.” None of 
’ these three essays must exceed 25,000 words. The 
two last must be in the hands of the secretary 
before November 1, 1890, and the first not later 
than December 1, 1890. 

The Welch, Fracker Company, New York, an- 
nounces a third edition of “On the Wing Through 
Europe,” by Francis C. Sessions, newly illustrated 
by E. W. Deming. The same publishers have 
nearly ready “In Western Levant,” a new book by 
the same author, with a series of vignettes by 
Henry W. Hall. 

Arthur Stedman writes to the editor of THE 
AUTHOR: “The statement in the January AUTHOR 
concerning the changes in the constitution of the 
Authors’ Club contains a slight error. The consti- 
tution formerly required seventy-five per cent. of 
membership to be resident members. Now it 
requires that ‘more than fifty per cent.’ shall be 
resident members.” 

The Scribners have issued the third and fourth 
volumes of the important “ History of, the United 
States ” by Henry Adams. The first two volumes 
treated of Jefferson’s first administration — 1801 to 
1805; the two new volumes relate to the great 
Democratic leader’s second term of office — 1805 to 
1809. They contain considerable new material 
bearing upon the Burr conspiracy and other events 
of the period. 


Henry T. Finck, musical critic of the Mew York 
Evening Post, will ultimately publish in book 
form his lectures on the history of music. Mr. 
Finck is also completing the manuscript of his 
volume of ‘travels on the Pacific coast from San 
Diego to Alaska. 


Discussing the question of decency in literature, 
a friend of Robert Bonner tells of the test which 
the founder of the Mew York Ledger applied to 
MSS. submitted to him for publication: “ When 
I began the Zedger,” said Bonner to this friend one 
day, “I imagined an old lady up. in Westchester 
county who had three daughters, one twenty, one fif- 
teen, and the other twelve. Then I saw them come 
home from prayer meeting about 9.30 Wednesday 
evening, and, not being quite ready to go to bed, 
the mother picked up the Ledger to read a story to 
her daughters. I fully determined that there 
should be nothing in that story that she would hesi- 
tate to read out loud to those girls while the father 
sat in the room, and whenever a manuscript has 
come to me since I have always tested it by the old 
lady in Westchester, and if I thought she could 
read it to the girls I usually accepted it; otherwise 
I returned it promptly to the author.” 


Maine has produced many poets, but few who have 
won wider popularity than she who began to write 
under the name of “ Kate Kendall,” but who of late 
years has made the public familiar with her own 
name, Clara Marcelle Greene. Mrs. Greene was 
born in Buckfield, Me., where her father, Deacon 
David Farrar, a prosperous farmer, occupied a fine 
old square brick mansion, built on a high eminence 
overlooking romantic scenery. At sixteen the ambi- 
tious girl began a career as teacher of district 
schools, devoting leisure moments to reading and 
literary work. Her first poem was published at 
about this time in the Portland Transcript. Her 
health soon failed, and she gave up teaching, going 
alone to Portland, and opening a studio for jeaching 
drawing and painting, for which she had especial 
talent. During the next three years she won un- 
usual success as a portrait painter, and accomplished 
much excellent work. In 1873 she married Wyer 
Greene, a merchant of Portland, and soon afterward 
began again the literary work for which she had so 
great a liking. A volume of her verses, entitled 
“The Magdalen and Other Poems,” was published 
in 1889, and has been warmly praised. Mrs. Greene 
still lives in Portland, the mistress of a happy home, 
and the mother of two dark-eyed children. Though 
fettered by delicate health and household duties, she 
still finds time for careful literary work. 
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Walter J. Clutterbuck, one of the authors of 
“Three in Norway,” has written an account of a 
voyage in the waters between Iceland, Greenland, 
and Spitzbergen, a region hitherto neglected. “The 
Skipper in Arctic Seas ” will be published here at 
once by Longmans, Green, & Co. ry 

William Perry Brown, who is now living at Glen- 
ville, W. Va., has nearly completed a new novel, 
the first half of which has already been favorably 
reported upon by one publishing house. The scene 
is laid partly in New York and partly in Tennessee. 
The book will be called “ A Chattanooga Girl.” 


L. May Wheeler and Mary E. Cardwill have in 
press a souvenir of the fourth annual convention of 
the Western Association of Writers, with an his- 
torical sketch, minutes of the convention, memorial 
sketches, sketches of early Western writers, por- 
traits, and a list of members of the association. 


Among the younger poets of New Hampshire 
Fred. Lawrence Knowles, of Tilton, has attained a 
conspicuous place. He was born in Lawrence, 
Mass., in 1869, being the son of Rev. D. C. Knowles, 
D. D., who is now principal of the New Hampshire 
Conference Seminary at Tilton. When only ten 
years old he had printed some verses in a religious 
weekly, and at fourteen had published some lines 
regarding which the poet Whittier wrote to him: 
“They possess poetic feeling, rhythmical felicity, 
and promise much for the future.” An account of 
the boy poet’s visit to Whittier was printed in THE 
WRITER for October, 1888. During the past ten 
years Mr. Knowles has published many poems. 
A sketch of his life, with an illustrative group of 
poems, will soon be printed in the Magazine of 
Poetry. 


Amelia B. Edwards is revising her lectures for 
publication in book form. They will appear, elab- 
orately illustrated, after her return to England. To 
a Cleveland reporter she said: “I do not believe 
that America encourages authors as much as we do 
in England. In England the circulating libraries, 
supported by subscription, are leading patrons of 
authors. Those libraries purchase large numbers of 
new books, for which the publishers and authors 
receive fair prices. We have free libraries, but they 
are patronized almost exclusively by the poor peo- 
ple. We consider it mean for people who can 
afford to support the subscription libraries to get 
their books at the free libraries. Nearly all ‘the 
books in the course of time are issued in cheap 
editions and reach the free libraries, but this is not 
until they have been in the subscription libraries 
and the authors have received a fair recompense.” 


Professor Francis Bowen died at his home in 
Cambridge January 21. He was editor and pro- 
prietor of the Worth American Review from 1843 
to 1854. 


The Engineering and Building Record (New 
York ) offers $250 for the best four designs for a 
“ Water-works Pumping Station and Water Tower.” 


The Georgia Southern & Florida Railroad offers a 
prize of $50 to the person who will compose the 
best verse additional to the famous old song, “’ Way 
down upon the Suwanee Ribber.” 


The forthcoming work, entitled “ Alexander,” to 
be issued by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., is the first 
volume of a series of six “Great Captains” by 
Colonel Theodore A. Dodge, a regular officer, now 
on the retired list, and resident in Brookline, Mass. 
In these volumes, of which the other five are 
respectively entitled “ Hannibal,” ‘‘ Czsar,” “ Gus- 
tavus Adolphus,” “Frederick,” and “ Napoleon,” 
the author purposes to write a history of the art of 
war, not so much for technical students as for the 
general reader. In “Alexander” Colonel Dodge 
starts at the very earliest traditions of war and 
comes down to the end of the century in which this 
first of the great captains wrought; and in the 
succeeding volumes the whole subject will be 
covered, although more space has been devoted to 
the campaigns of the noted six who are named 
above. “Alexander” is copiously illustrated. It 
has some two hundred and fifty maps, charts, cuts 
of siege devices, armor, and weapons, and no pains 
seem to have been spared to make the subject 
plain to the unprofessional reader. Colonel Dodge 
has led an active life, serving through the civil 
war with great distinction and leaving a leg on the 
field of Gettysburg. Equally active with pen and 
sword, he has been a constant contributor to the 
periodical literature of the day for the past quarter 
century, and has published the following books: 
“ The Campaign of Chancellorsville’’ ( 1881 ), which 
is universally adopted as the standard work on this 
subject; “A Bird’s-eye View of Our Civil War” 
(1883), perhaps the most complete and handy 
single volume on our Rebellion, which has had a 
large sale; “ A Chat in the Saddle” (1885), which 
has charmed and instructed more of our equestrians 
than any other book on horsemanship; and “ Great 
Captains ” ( 1888 ), which was a series of lectures 
delivered before the Lowell Institute, and is a sort 
of summary of the large work of which “ Alex- 
ander” is the first volume. The other volumes are 
practically completed, and will appear without more 
than usual delay. 
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Book News (Philadelphia) for February has a 
portrait and sketch of R. W. Gilder, editor of the 
Century Magazine. 

Mrs. Jefferson Davis, whose address is Beauvoir, 
Miss., asks for letters and records of personal 
recollections for use in preparing a biography of 
her late husband. : 

Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons have been published 
weekly since 1855. They make thirty-five volumes, 
including 2,100 discourses. 


Mrs. J. K. Hudson, wife of the editor of the 
Topeka ( Kan.) Capital, is doing much good literary 
work. Her story, “ A Child of Erin,” is now run- 
ning as a serial in her husband’s paper. 


Mabel Louise Fuller, author of “The Aspen 
Shade,” the complete novel in Lippincott’s Magazine 
for February, is a daughter of R. B. Fuller, of 
Boston, president of the Boston Marine Insurance 
Company. Miss Fuller is only twenty years old, 
but has already had many short stories and poems 
accepted by the best periodicals. 

A psychological romance, entitled “Miss Mor- 
deck’s Father,” will be brought out this month by 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. The writer, Mrs. Fani Pusey 
Gooch, of Chicago, is a daughter of H. K. Pusey, 
M. D., of Louisville, Ky. 

A school for the education of women in news- 
paper work has been established in London by the 
Misses Emily and Georgiana Hill, who edit the 
Westminster and Lambeth Gazette. 


The Mew York Ledger paid John G. Whittier 
$1,000 for his poem “ The Captain’s Well.” 


Twenty-seven essays were offered in competition 
for the prize offered by Mrs. Amélie Rives 
Chanler through the American Economic Associa- 
tion. The prize was divided between William F. 
Willoughby and Miss M. C. DeGraffenreid, both of 
Washington, D.C. The essays of Mrs. Jennie I. 
Ware, of Worcester, Mass., and Ralph W. Trine, 
of Madison, Wis., were given “ honorable mention,” 
and those of D. P. Berger, of North Wales, Penn., 
Rev. Edward L. Watson, of Baltimore, Richard D. 
Lang, also of Baltimore, Md., were commended. 
Mr. Willoughby is a native of Alexandria, Va., a 
graduate of Johns Hopkins University, and a 
resident of Washington. Miss DeGraffenreid comes 
of an old Southern family, she herself being a 
native of Georgia. During the last administration 
she was appointed, on the recommendation of 
Justice Lamar, of the supreme court, to the depart- 
ment of labor at Washington, and she still occupies 
this position. 


The Round Table is a new literary weekly 
periodical published at Nashville, Tenn. 

“ Vick’s Floral Guide” for 1890 every lover of 
flowers should possess. It will be mailed to any 
address and the price (ten cents) will be deducted 
from the first order for seeds that may be sent. It 
is published by James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 


It is not generally known that Gertrude Franklin 
Atherton is a grand-niece of Benjamin Franklin. 
Her new novel, “ Los Cerritos,” published by Frank 
F. Lovell & Co., is entirely different in tone and 
style from her “ Hermia Suydam.” 

Nicholas P. Gilman, editor of the Literary World, 
has won the $300 prize offered to American editors 
by the Humane Education Society for the best 
essay on “ The Effect of Humane Education on the 
Prevention of Crime.” 


President Angell, of Michigan University, ven- 
tures the prediction that some time Chicago will 
become the literary centre of the United States. 


Miss Anna Barrows, who has just issued a quaint 
and novel volume on the history, literature, and 
folk-lore of the egg, is a teacher in one of the 
Boston cooking schools and a worker among the 
poor. 


The University of Michigan is the only institu- 
tion in the United States where the principles of 
writing for the stage are taught. Professor Alfred 
Hennequin, who is the instructor in this art, has an 
article in the February /orum explaining wherein 
this species of composition differs from writing for 
other purposes. 


Bret Harte has been ill with influenza at Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight. 


Ten thousand manuscripts were submitted last 
year to the Century Magazine, and nearly an equal 
number to //arfer’s. Neither magazine can print 
more than 300 articles a year, and of these at least 
100 are solicited by the editors. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have secured all the 
American rights to publish Stanley’s forthcoming 
book. 


A writer in Soctety (Philadelphia) says: “I 
shall shock many readers of Socéety, I am sure, by 
telling them that poor Charlotte Adams is in 
Bloomingdale Asylum. She was a brilliant girl — 
was artist’s model, actress, author, editor, and art 
critic. Some may recall her strangely confidential 
and vitriolic papers in Lippincott’s. Hers, I am 
given to understand, is a hopeless, and even fatal, 
case.” 





